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TWO POEMS 


HOLD THE WIRE 


ig THE doorbell rings and we think 


here; if the bell should 
how can we decide, 


we were followed 
ring | 


ng Dut we are not sure, 


IF IT’S ONLY THE GAS MAN it may be all right, 

IF HE’S AN AUTHORIZED PERSON IN 

A DOUBLE-BREASTED SUIT we'd better 

get it over, IF HE’S JUST A NOBODY it 

may be good news, 

or it might mean death IF THE SAMPLES ARE 
[173] 
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FREE 
HOW DO WE KNOW YOU'RE THE PERSON 
THAT YOU SAY, 


Decide, decide, 
we'd better be certain if we live just once, and the 
sooner the better if we must decide, 


BUT NOT IF IT’S WAR, 

not until we’ve counted the squares on the wallpaper 
over and added up the circles and the circles match 
the squares, 

shall we move to the Ritz if rails go up, 

if they sign for peace we return to the city, if they 
burn and bomb the city we will go to the moun- 
tains, 

who will kill us, if they do, and who will carry on our 
work, 


Who are you, who are you, you have the right number but 
the connection’s very poor, 
we can hear you plain enough but we don’t like what 
you're saying, 
yes, the order was received, but we asked for something 
else, 


ARE YOU THE INVENTOR WHO WANTS TO 
SELL US AN INVISIBLE MAN? 


[174] 























Kenneth Fearing 


ARE YOU SOME ONE VERY FAMOUS FROM 
THE MISSING PERSONS BUREAU BUT 
YOU CAN’T RECALL THE NAME? 

IF IT’S ANOTHER BILL COLLECTOR THERE IS 
NO ONE HERE AT ALL, 

IF IT’S ADOLPH HITLER, IF IT’S THE SUBWAY 
LOVER, IF IT’S JACK THE RIPPER, 

SEND HIM IN, SEND HIM IN, IF IT’S JOLLY 
JACK THE RIPPER IN A DOUBLE- 
BREASTED SUIT AND THE SAMPLES 
ARE FREE. 


A DOLLAR’S WORTH OF BLOOD, PLEASE 


With the last memo checked: They will sign, success; with 
the phone put down upon the day’s last call; then 
with the door locked at last, 

wait, think, 
what should the final memo be? 


SAY THE LAST WORD 

SAY THE LAST WORD ADDING ALL WE'VE 
MADE AND LOST 

SAY THE LAST WORD TO WEIGH THE 
TRIUMPH SEALED IN INK AGAINST 
THE DEBT PRESERVED IN STONE AND 
THE PROFIT LOCKED IN STEEL 

[175] 
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One final word that the doorman knows, too, and the lawyer 
and the drunk, 
that the clerk knows, too, sure of tomorrow’s pleasant 
surprise, 
and the stranger, who knows there is nothing on earth 
more costly than hope, and nothing in all the 
world held one-half so cheap as life, 


SAY THE FINAL WORD THAT NEED NEVER BE 
CHANGED 


Say the last word about the hard bought doubts, 
say the last word to prove there is a use for the hard 
won guile, 
say the last word that stands above and beyond the 
never - ending weakness and the never - failing 
strength, 


SAY THE LAST WORD, YOU LONG STRAIGHT 
STREETS 

SAY THE LAST WORD, YOU DUMB GUY, WISE 
GUY, FALL GUY, RIGHT GUY, SOFT 
GUY, TOUGH GUY, 

SAY THE LAST WORD, YOU BLACK SKY 
ABOVE. 


Kenneth Fearing 


[176] 




















A LITTLE NIGHTMUSIC 
It is half past one 

At half past one 

The nightboy in the empty elevator 
Seduces blondes he cannot have by day 
The groceryman imagines he spots burglars 
And reaches in a nightmare for a gun 

A gun that isn’t there 

At half past one 

While cleaning women scrubbing corridors 
Wipe out the office cuspidors 

And wheeze on chapped rheumatic knees 
Down disinfected stairs. 


As somewhere in a South Street rooming house 
Owned by a widow asthmatic and devout 

An ironworker lurches in a dream 

And in a dream 

Drops from a.catwalk of air 

And awakens the widow with his scream 

While down Minetta Lane a stockhouse runner 
Counts his money through a haze of gin 

And pushes on the bell until 


A yellow girl looks out and lets him in. 


And north to Westchester 
And south to Battery Park 


[177] 
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The shades are drawn on all the flats 

And all the rooms are dark 

On all those sleepers who await the sun 

At half past one 

And guard against the enigmas of the night 

And the unsuspected disaster 

That comes at the hour 

No one suspects and no one knows 

With a little dried love and the reassuring clocks 
The tender voices of rented radios. 


Alfred Hayes 


CITY 


It’s noises the triphammer drill the 

Incessant riveting the bang and roll of 
Trash-cans the clash of gears the El wheels 
The pneumatic tumult of subways 

The booming headlines the never-stillness of 
Always some voice some footstep 

It’s the truck-rumbled dawns the taxied dusks 
The chug and thud of buses the 

Sticky whine of tires the angry horns the clang of 
Fire-trucks the cataclysmic sirens the cop-whistles 
It’s noises that mean city 


James Dal; 
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COMPLINE OF THE MEN OF PEACE 


Now night: 

the mists have come, those 
rains of seasons elsewhere, and walk the lighted streets 
the scavengers in peace now glean. 


The sheen of the moon is on the leaves: 
elsewhere, 

the pallid sheen of the first sun is on the guns. 
Orion in the airs seeks now the blossom of another day 
to deck the pear: 

the courier with first reports 
seeks now the General, and the spread, unfolded sheets 
name the number of the unnumbered, nameless dead. 


The sheen of the moon is on the leaves: in rooms, 

the men of peace now kneel,—the day’s unfruitfulness, 
like Karnak, fallen in the halls; like Egypt, 

a wrangle of wrenched columns between bed and sleep: 


“Mea culpa, 


mea culpa’. 


Elsewhere, by first of dawn, 
now rise on bloodless wings the men of war. 


The sheen of moon is on the leaves. The winds 
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of this sea bring inland rains, as though they brought bound 
sheaves: 


elsewhere, their spilled guts bind commonly in common sheaf 
uncommon numbers of the common dead. 


The stars of this night, 

my Lord, are fixed like fruits 
among the mysteries of branched and bending space. 
Orion in the airs seeks now the blossoms of another day. 
Elsewhere, by day, the bombs now burst, like dropped 
and rotted fruits: the heads of the falling populace, 
like fallen pomegranates, are burst. 


The men by night of peace now kneel: 

“In spiritu 
humilitatis, et in animo contrito, suscipiamur a te, 
Domine”: 

they bow, they kneel, in those rooms, to dust 
and in abasement raise Thy praise. 


The gunners now take aim. 


The men of peace lift hands and supplicate 

the Mercy of Five Wounds. Elsewhere now the stones 
fall, and the twisted wreath, thornlike on the bloody Brow, 
flowers with another drop, redly aloud. 

The bomber in the upward plane 
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Raymond E. F. Larsson 


drops from the air an earthward star of desolation, 

explosively aflower with death. The men of peace, as dust, 
abase themselves to praise: the gunners in the hidden trench 
take aim, and stones which shall stand when rock and earth 


are past crash as a cornerstone. 


The men of peace, with folded hands, contritely to the dark 
abase their ways: 

“Fiat voluntas tuae sicut in caelo, 
et in terra’: 

by dawn, the blasted, bloody bowels 
disgorge among the sprouted wheat. The men of war, on 

charts, 

place redly crosses marking in the dawn to come 
the fruity death in desolation beneath the budding pear. 


“Who livest and reignest God, world without end”: 
the men of peace now turn to sleep. The walls of rooms 
house now the carnage of their dreams. 
In sleepless tombs, 
the men of peace turn on their beds and writhe: 
the evening paper 


at their head, the morning journal at their feet— 


the epitaph of sleep: the name spelled bloodily of “SPAIN”. 
Ravmond E. F. Larsson 


[181] 
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SPEECH 


The airman on gleaming pinions 
leaping aerial blue 
is companioned by danger. 


A wire may break and the wings tremble 
and the frame whirl and flame 
across the horizon. 


But he thinks only of the flight 
and attends the controls. 


Knowing that we must die 
and the bluest, the loveliest flower 
is dusted with bones of the remotely dead, 


let us likewise 
think of controls: and fear only 
lack in our skill. 


Our days are plagued by the ironic grins 
of passionless who grin at virtue; 
they are dull; their comfort pitiful. 


Let us have praise for those who dare: 
the great in heart: the lovers of mankind: 
and let us have daring ourselves. 


[182] 





William Pillin 


For it is shame to view the ardent young 
and how the petals of their vibrant day 
are blown in vain, swept by the winds that sprang 


from nowhere into nothing and again. 
William Pillin 


IT IS MY FAULT 


The impact of pale charity upon 
This thin dark face indicts my smooth conceit; 
That men for bread are given stones to eat 


Is my own fault. am the guilty one. 


For I have been afraid to annoy the great, 
And to the tyrant I have bent the knee; 
When I protested I spoke low and late. 

Ten thousand years this fault has been with me. 


I lie, I cheat, I steal, I go deceiving 
To keep my own place in the jealous sun, 
All this for the sweet cowardice of living, 
And I am you, and I am everyone. 
Lawrence Estavan 


[183] 
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COMMON THREAT 


How I wait for some one to knock 
at my door! 

Ripostes of anger, denial, 
frustration and deprivation: 

} 


These staggering nuances pass me by. 


And should some one knock, 

I’d boldly up and take 

Full measure for measure, 

Cup flowing to overflowing: 
Airing my anger, 
Shouting my denial, 
Crying out my frustration, 
Screaming my deprivation! 


These staggering nuances shall not pass me by! 


Norton Krieg 
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TO FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA 


Guitarist, singer of folk-songs, 

strolling player who in the wilderness 
strayed where the black pigs bred, 

beasts in the ruins of a castle, 

wild boars in the towers, grunting 

the lord’s prayer in the minarets,— 

rooting in the stubble of moorish arches, 
roman columns, armor of knights 

and broken lances in moats; 

and on the battlements 

mangled limbs of the greek heroes; 

swine grazing in the weeds of romances, 
snouts in the leaves of the classics. 
Devoured, the poems bled; yours the blood: 
spilled by the shrewd bargainer, 

March, the merchant, illiterate dealer in swine, 
gun-runner who sought to still your voice 
with gun-fire: the cries of a huckster 


trading a nation. 


Lorca, you who were the morning song of Spain, 
the song is on the lips of the people! 


S. Funaroff 


[185] 
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DEPOSITIONS FOR THE FATHERLAND 


] 


Guide, oh guard this star, lion. 
The storm falls, the beasts huddle. 
Bull and scorpion divide the sky. 


In the tunnel in the shell of the hermit crab, 
In the hole in the belly of the sea cucumber, 
Weak in shelter and shadow, 


Our passionals were of amazement, 
Of tiger, tiger, and of Alexander, 
The cool killer and the symmetrical monster. 


In those distant deeps and skies 
Console us with constellations 
Indistinct in the twilight. 

Guide the theatre of animals 

Far from polyp and from nematode. 
Guard us with inconceivables. 


2 


How shall the burnished sentient cone 
Come near the unbelieving dark, 
The dark more dearly loved than known. 
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Dorothy Van Ghent 


The dark is famous in its way. 
The dark 


And through the wild dark run our kisses. 


ignified with blisses, 


IS ( 


The monster on the flowered hill, 
The poison in the expensive trinket, 


The serpent in the children’s blanket, 


The pauy ind the surpluses 





Are ancient kindred of the cell, 


he + 


Primeval > of will. 


Who will conceive, who will admire 
The nervous element of fire 


Descending on the deep abysses. 


Only the similitude is eager. 
Only the burning feeling is the tiger 


Divide the deed that anger 


May extend the danger. 

The nominal lion and the lamb 
Rehearsing to our times its name 
Explode the trigger 


Scatter in dreadful roar 


The veritable wat 
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Then lest with mental action we 
That dread hand should see, 
Conceal in attribute 


Of other kinds of brute 
The swirling arm, the swerving aim, 
Though still the same. 


Fold the tuberous hands, 
Bend the retractile brow, 
Pull in the eyes from the aisles, 


For the popular man, the man in the show, 
The man in the magazine with the mask, 


Th 


ca) 


man with the ancient Chinese ax, 


The Turkoman with the scimitar, 
The curious Portuguese man-o’-war 
The prominent, dominant, eminent man, 


The fatherly man, who does a good business, 
The man who can settle all of this craziness, 
The man who can put an end to this laziness, 


Who does a good business, who’s a kind father, 

He’ll make up our minds one way or another, 

And we won’t have to fuss, we won’t have to bother 
Dorothy Van Ghent 
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THE YOUNG ONES 


With cotton to the doorstep 


No place to play; 


No time: what with chopping cotton 


All the day. 


In the broken down car 
They jounce up and down 
Pretend to be steering 


On the way to town. 


It’s as far as they'll get 
For many a year; 
Cotton brought them 


And will keep them here. 


The spare-ribbed yard-dog 
Has gone away; 
The kids, just as hungry, 


Have to stay. 


In the two-roomed shack 
Their mammy is lying, 
With a little new brother 


On her arm, crying. 
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Another mouth to feed 
Another body to bed, 
Another to grow up 


Underfed. 


But their pappy’s happy 
And they hear him say: 
“The good Lord giveth, 
And taketh away. 


“It’s two more hands 
For to carry a row; 
Praise God from whom 


All blessings flow.” 


Sterling A. 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


Fat are the flowers 

That feast on flies, 

And sweet the graves 
That choke with flowers. 
Days like traps 

Feed upon our wants, 
And rank, and tall 
And perennial 

Grow ours. 


Mark Turbyfill 
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TIME’S EMBRACE 


Now shall no face create futures, 
of living image. 


Nor shall it be as with some old woman in the sun 
warming herself with sun’s reflections 
of the child warm with living suns. 


Is all reckoned? Is the world here? 


is Time now? shall we die? 


Where is the blossom of eternity 


to blend with light the blossom, the true sun 

to imprint the sun forever upon waning flesh? 

O I did not take the sun in a season’s flash! 

nor with bloom color the swollen blossom, nor through 
waste eyes see eternity made new: 


the child’s happiness folding the hour's light. 


This is the world and I and my friend’s face 


beyond these hours Complete in Time’s embrace 


the light falls in the hour under the dark hours 


Helen Neville 
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TWO POEMS 


LAST YEAR’S FLOWERS PHOTOGRAPHED 


Last year’s flowers photographed 
carelessly are the daft 
remainder of summer’s sum, 
fruition, spent emotion, one 





holiday with one person, 
hallowed, made holy, by sun: 


pathetic fetish, relic 

of rollick, reminder, nick 

on time’s ready gun-barrel, 

trigger-certain to settle 

more ghost-seedlings in a ground 

unsuspected by pistil, 

stamen, or shrewd botanist. | 


Paste it, floral-piece, on his list, 
emotion-montage by the 
patient’s pulsing, apt to be 
credit jotting where debit 

is clinic curve by habit: 


discount trifles—the heavy 
pie, halter for the hungry, | 
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coffee the other courses, 

those loud bed-springs, the curses, 
the terrific cigarette, 

borrowed, and the weak sweet sweat. 
Add a beer if you can pay for it. 


A SONG 


Lovely, the weight of love 
that lies alike on bull, on dove, 
on kine and hind and boar and bear, 


equal for equal everywhere. 


Sages in sagas often say 

the way in is the way away, 
with the trumpeting and rearing, 
the sweat and the secret searing. 


Dispute and mute them with a pout: 
the way out is the way about, 
and the onion has companion, 


no quarrel for reason, season. 


Charles Hudeburg 


Charles Hudeburg 
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SUMMONS AT NIGHT 


The night is down upon us 
here in the deep 
confusion of capitalistic greed, 


Where soul meets soul 
only in retreat and fright. 


What holds 

the shadow of this night? 

The bloated beast 

in man that drags 

its belly on the ground 

with food three times its need. 


It cannot think, 
it only grunts and craves 


For all made more delicious 
because produced by slaves. 


Comrades! It is time 
to be more than aware 
of flight and doom. 


Take the beast by the bit! 
Do not be torn 
by lesser strength than your own 
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Virgil Geddes 


You have a might 
that’s fortified 

by what it knows 
and will not trust 


To those who turn 
guiltily in their sleep. 


Rise we must. 
Our future cannot be too soon. 


Virgil Geddes 


THE SCULPTOR YEAR 


The sculptor year has rounded out his plan, 
the frieze is carved, the high relief is sketched, 
and on the rising central figure, Man, 

even the lines from nose to mouth are etched 
deep in the hardening clay. The eyes are rolled 
as if toward some eternal foe behind, 

and standing out from shadows deep and bold 
are sinews taut from flight. Groping to find 
paths in the sightless dark, the hands of clay 
possess a mineral uncertainty. 

Stroking his beard, the sculptor turns away, 
followed by frightened eyes that cannot see. 


Seymour Gordden Link 


[195] 
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TWO POEMS 


THE INQUIRY 


Do you wear a web over your wasted worth? 
I wear a web 


You fear the keyhole’s splintered eye? 
I fear the eye 


Can you hear the worthless morning's mirth? 
I hear it 


The broken braying from whitening skies? 
Yes I hear it yes 


To spend the end and feed the fire 
is day’s insistence, night’s demand: 
to pay the unrequested fare 

and wave the wavering wand. 


The streets are full of broken glass, 
sparkling in this frenzied noon. 

With naked feet and bandaged eyes 

you'll walk them—not just now, but soon. 


[196] 
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POEM 


Mind’s residue is vein-violet 

(old women with their stockings 
hanging down)—gorged with 
color and superb as light. 

“The spangled riddle is twitter 
and purr,” the mussels murmured. 


Then departed. 


Of an evening, 
in the empty park, sometimes I hear 
the rustle of revival-meeting 
pamphlets. Band music, with 
surrealist trumpets, knives the air. 
Eagles with tusks perform in sieves. 


The ectoplasm of Immanuel Kant unwittingly appears. 


These bilious things, fracturing 
the night’s surface, swerve 
into graphs, hanging like crags in jagged lines: 


-profound, perfect, and 


not without meaning. 


Weldon Kees 


Weldon Kees 
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THE STRUGGLE STAGGERS US 


Our birth and death are easy hours like sleep 
and food and drink. The struggle staggers us 
for bread, for pride, for simple dignity. 

And this is more than fighting to exist, 
more than revolt and war and human odds. 
There is a journey from the Me to You. 
There is a journey from the You to Me. 

A union of the two strange worlds must be. 





Ours is a struggle from a too warm bed, 

too cluttered with a patience full of sleep. 

Out of this blackness we must struggle forth; 

from want of bread, of pride, of dignity. 

Struggle between the morning and the night, 

this marks our years, this settles, too, our plight. | 
Margaret Walker 








Nothing is here but the sky, 
which brightens the lone breakers- 
rolling on the beach! 

the white surf 


among the inland trees. The birds, 


} 


chirping, hang on the leaves 


like modern 


and wings that seek the seeker out; 
whose chatter is recorded in our books 
like an auto horn! 


yet where autos cannot ride the breakers, 


cannot gli 


not made of gears that spin 
the crowded fronts of the sagging world — 


where the roads 


hirl 


the whirling passengers in uneven race; 
from air, 


they drift in space. 


SEA AND LAND 


sounding 


flowers, with eyes and mouth 


de through forests, climb on trees; 


ovals thin 


to land and sea 
















S 


Harry Roskolenko 
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FROM “THE CRISIS” 


you return breathless having started 
phoenixes in the arroyos and having seen 

on porphyry altars the pelican 

rend itself tirelessly and the creature 

with uncounted eyes 

and who now creaking in rust soft armour 
will bring this taper to the outer room 

o the lost phalanxes the engulfed Gemini 
where the guillotine animal flies over the drowned lands 
and the bleached heads turn incuriously 
and no hand lifts 

this Prometheus breeds his own eaglets 

at first daybreak a voice opens crevices in the air 
“fear no more” 

the horns of those grey hunters wind along 
ridges more inaccessible than dream 

speak not let no word break 

the stillness of this anguish 

the omniscience of this vertigo 

these lucent needles are fluent 

in the gold of every memory 

the past curls like wire 
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and now surprised by lunar mountain avatars 
the avid eye: of gravid mice entice 

each icy nostrum of the zodiac 

sidelong on quavering feet the giants tread 

the white Excaliburs the zero saws 

the igneous granite pencils silvering 

the plunge of light the conies barking 

the white lips speak and Danae 

Danae writhing in the fluent metal 

the camels the llamas the dogsleds the burros 
re loaded and go off in the white distance 


and green over them the nova grows above the pass 


shall see no more then what the daylight’s after 
shail ask no more then forget the asker 


shall fail at laughter and in the dark 


Kenneth Rexroth 


go mumbling the parched gums fumbling the baggy heart 


bark with the mice in the rubbish bayed at by rats 


the glaciers are senile and covered with dust but the moun- 


tain cracks 


the orange red granite breaks and the long black slivers fall 


fine ice in the air and the stone blades falling and the open- 


ing vault 
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and the high milk blue lake tipping over its edge in a mile 
long wavering water-fall 

and for these weapons in what forge and from what steel 

and for this wheat what winnowing floor what flail 


Kenneth Rexroth 


SANCTUARY 


I see my dead, lying in the slops 


of the gutter, 


I see my dead, driven from the doors 


of the shelter, 


I see my dead, harried to the holes 
of the shambles, 


I see my dead, saith the Lord: 


He sees his dead, say the dead, 
clinging to the ghost of his altar. 


Charlotte Wilder 
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LITANY 


For the cast aside and slighted ; 

For the doer of unrequited good; 

For the weeper in dark places, 

Whom no mortal claims in brotherhood: 


For the hugger close of sorrow: 
For the stupid wise enough for pain; 
For the unthanked and the unwelcome, 


The giver whose gift is made in vain; 


For the sufferer who is silent; 
For the sufferer who grotesquely cries; 
For the timid and deserted, 


Him the careless and the harsh despise; 


For the unbeloved lover; 
For the rebuffed of self-sufficient men: 
For the vanquished tired with fighting, 


The lonely without heart to seek again. 


Miri 77 Alle n deFor d 
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MY SO MUCH LOVED VARIETY 


The heavens rejoice in motion, why should I 
abjure my so much loved variety? © 
John Do 

Love came like crates, piled at the terminal station. 
I smiled acceptance, thinking of old Dean Donne 
and how he would have pranced, unpacking one 
crate and another with a child’s elation. 
First came the artificial hearth, equipped 
with irons to stir an artificial fire, 
then came a mattress stitched for hard desire. 
I put the little plant out in the sun. 
So let me kiss you, now that I have whipped 
the tenderness from me and let me look 
no deeper in your eyes than I have seen 
a lengthy bill of lading in a book. 
For I have signed my name to it, who lean 
above your breast, quite reverent, like the Dean. 
Lola Pergament 























BLOND CAT 


Under her conversation, 

Under her yellow hair, 

[ touched the skull 

Of a bald headed man 

Who was playing cards with her 
In a game I did not understand. 
Then she disappeared 

Into the lining of her gown 

And in my lap 

I found 

A big blond cat 

Looking up at me 

With great electric eyes. 

[ rubbed her yellow fur, 

I stroked her velvet throat, 

And went on learning 

From the bald headed man 


The game I did not understand. 


Melvin G. Shelley 
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THE END OF THE WORLD 


Come, let him part his skin 
For enormous breasts 
Anoint his thighs 

Clutch with his mouth! 


For in his veins 

Pale as stone, Death 
With the ceaseless quiver 
Of water is riding fast 


Arrk! screams his heart 
Like an eagle trapped 
Like a god’s head crushed 
Among the clouds 


Locked forever—hidden, 

What incandescent orgies 

What transformations and returns; 
Let the angels congregate! 
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And the archbishop 


With enormous hands, 


Kings, gypsies, generals, all 


Thrown up by a dying age 


Here at the bed 


Of the Purely Personal 


Luminous and prone; in whom 


Like an aquarium 


The lips of the Organic 


Separate and close 
Crumbles unnoticed 





-while bone 


From his waving limbs. 


Open the Book, Monsignor, 
And bray the organ vowels: 


In nomine.. 


. comforting as cannons 


That blast his breath away. 





Harold Rosenberg 


Harold Rosenberg 
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DEFENSELESS SPRING 


1200 killed in new raid on Barcelona — 
And not a quiver in this lazy air! 
The streets are bright to-day. 

Even the cops drive out upon the pier 
And stand 

And stare down the river. 

The water’s cold but soon 

Kids will be diving. 

Now smoke curls upward 

Like a warm color. 

Women come out of doorways 

As if out of the ground. 

Grey street corners 

Grow flower sellers. 

On fire escapes 

Bedding blossoms. 

People sit in the sun. 


Defenseless spring, 

Miraculous, dangerous season — 
Caught like a sleepwalker 

40 stories up, 

Still 

The wind feels good. 


H.R. Hays 
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JOURNEY AND RETURN 


Whatever our hearts spoke 
We shall remember then: 
Pink animals of the sea 
‘Touched by our hands, 
The sound of the trees 

In the early morning dark 


Breaking like waves over the black land. 


Travel far where the castles 

Rot by the brown rivers 

And the pheasants stir the thistles, 
The liner plunges the ocean, 

And the breast gives back 

To the flesh the lover 


And the night’s sweet motion. 


What touch of hand recalls the years 

And the lips remember: 

The coffee house on the speedway, the arbor 
With the hammock, the motor races, 

The island out beyond the harbor 

And the rumors of the war 


Laid out upon the grass. 
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The glass bottom boat moved soundlessly 
Over the violet water, 

Star fish and anemones, 

Pink dahlias of the sea, 

Spreading beneath the lovers’ eyes. 

The jagged cliffs reached out beyond the sky, 


Breath leaned to breath, knees to knees. 


We saw the little town hidden in pines, 

The small houses with blue shutters 

Carved with crescent moons, 

Millionaires and their Byzantine towers, 
Japanese gardens in Italian ruins, 

And the big blue foreign limousines 

Brought the bankers’ wives to the moonlit dunes. 


Travel far where the sphinx stands 
Crumbling with an empire, 

The gold statues and the tall sands, 
And our thoughts turn back to the hills, 
Asphalt roads through the hot valley, 
The arms circling about bonfires 

The night before the football rally. 
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Willard Maas 


We were in love with the movie queen 
Kissing the celluloid dark, 

The newsreel sports, the travelogue, 
Tennis on the lawn in the afternoons, 
While the pale boys with the luminous eyes 
Passed on the sidewalk arm in arm 


And disappeared in the dangerous park. 


Fathom beyond the microscope 

And the salamander dissected 
Where the doors unfold 

Revealing the heart infected, 

The hot band and the new jazz step, 
The falling markets, graduation, 


And the parents growing old. 


And whatever our hearts spoke 

We shall remember now 

As the moon curdles red and the hills 

Are lost with the spring’s bright boughs, 

And the naked trees in the dark 

Cry out with dreams before we awake 

With machineguns mounted on the window sills. 
Willard Maas 
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IN CHALLENGE NOT DEFENSE 


HE time is past for the defenses of poetry. The de- 
fenses have all been written. The time now is for the 
challenges. 

The patient, kidding, ironical challenges to those who 
tell us poetry is dead. Let them bury it then. Let them 
bury the big bones of Yeats and the Hamlet-grinning skull 
of Eliot and the man-smelling shirt of Carl Sandburg and 
the splintered china and bright glass of Wallace Stevens and 
the quiet cricket-talking of Frost in the dead leaves and the 
mole-rummaging under the lot of Ezra Pound and the tens 
and twenties of young ones writing a great line like a motto 
cut into marble and throwing it out like trash for the prom 
ise of something better just beyond. Let them bury them 
all if they can, heaping the disappointed, middle-aging words 
on the top for an epitaph. Let them bury them all and go 
off with the crocodile tears in their eyes and return with the 
next day’s sun to the big hole in the ground and the snicker 
of grasshoppers. 

The loudmouthed, disrespectful, horselaughing challenges 
to those who tell us poetry is “pure”. Those who tell us 
poetry is “poetry”. Those who tell us poetry is a parlor 
game and has no truck with the living of live men or the 
misery of hungry men or the politics of ambitious men or 
the indignation of believing men. Those who tell us the 
eternal poetry is the poetry written about the feeling of 
being dreadfully alone. Those with the High Standards. 
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(The impotent have the High Standards: the begetters 
beget.) Those with the Love of Posterity. (Posterity is 
the offspring of the childless.) Those who escape into mir- 
rors—into the gentleman-farms and the upstairs rooms with 
the view of the river and the seminars at five p.m. The 
loudmouthed disrespectful challenge to all such to come out 
of their words and their paragraphs into the open air of the 
art and say their say in the sun with the wind blowing. 
The loudmouthed disrespectful challenge to look at the ac- 
tual world and say what poetry is native to the actual world: 
to read the poetry of Dante and say what poetry is native to 
the actual world; to read the poetry of Shakespeare and say 
what poetry is native to the actual world; to lay their High 
Standards down alongside the poetry of Dante and of 
Shakespeaie and see how small an inch their yard-stick 
measures in the actual world. 

The time is past for the defenses and the time has come 
for the challenges because there is no way of stating the 
defense of poetry which does not become a challenge. There 
is no way of asking whether we should permit poetry to 
continue to exist which does not ask instead whether poetry 
will permit us to continue to exist. For it is the second 
question and not the first which is sensible and which must 
be answered. ‘The first is a question for the debating socie- 
ties in the preparatory schools. The second is a question 
for mortal men. 

We live in a time of crisis in which the heart of the crisis 
is that question. ‘The crisis of our time as we are begin- 
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ning slowly and painfully to perceive is a crisis not of the 
hands but of the heart. It is a crisis of hunger—but not a 
crisis of hunger created by any doubt as to our ability to 
feed ourselves. It is a crisis of cold—but not a crisis of 
cold created by any doubt as to our ability to put roofs 
over our heads or clothes on our backs. It is a material 
crisis in which there is not now nor has there ever been 
since the beginning of these times the least question of our 
material wealth. It is a crisis in other words of which the 
entire cause lies in the hearts of men. 

The failure is a failure of desire. It is because we the 
people do not wish—because we the people do not know 
what it is that we should wish—because we the people do 
not know what kind of world we should imagine, that this 
trouble hunts us. The failure is a failure of the spirit: a 
failure of the spirit to imagine; a failure of the spirit to 
imagine and desire. Human malevolence may perhaps have 
played its part. There are malevolent men as there are 
stupid men and greedy men. But they are few against the 
masses of the people and their malevolence like their stu- 
pidity could easily be swept aside if the people wished: if 
the people knew their wish. 

Last year and the year before that and the year before 
that year men used to talk of the paradox of starvation in 
the midst of plenty. The implication was that we starved 
because there were evil men who wished that we should 
starve or incompetent men who were unable to provide us 
with food. But truly it was not at all this that the paradox 
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of starvation in the midst of plenty implied. ‘The true 
implication of the bread lines under the heaped up wheat 
elevators in Minneapolis was the failure of the people, of 
ourselves the people, to imagine the world in which we 
wished to believe. 

For once we had imagined that world we had only to 
reach out our hands to make it real. Never before in the 
history of this earth has it been more nearly possible for 
a society of men to create the world in which they wished 
to live. In the past we assumed that the desires of men 
were easy to discover and that it was only the means to 
their satisfaction which were difficult. Now we perceive 
that it is the act of the spirit which is difficult: that the 
hands can work as we wish them to. It is the act of 
the spirit which fails in us. With no means or with very 
few, men who could imagine a common good have created 
great civilizations. With every means, with every wealth, 
men who are incapable of imagining a common good create 


now ruin. 


This failure of the spirit is a failure from which only 
poetry can deliver us. In this incapacity of the people to 
imagine, this impotence of the people to imagine and believe, 
only poetry can be of service. For only poetry of all those 
proud and clumsy instruments by which men explore this 
planet and themselves, creates the thing it sees. Only poetry, 
exploring the spirit of man, is capable of creating in a 


breathful of words the common good men have become in- 
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capable of imagining for themselves. Only poetry, moving 
among living men on the living earth, is capable of discov- 
ering that common world to which the minds of men do, 
inwardly, not knowing it, assent. 

Certainly the economists to whom we have thus far ap- 
pealed in the disasters of our time cannot help us. Mathe- 
maticians of the mob, their function is to tell us what, as 
mob, we have done. When they call their observations laws 
and bridge the future with them all their work falls down. 
When they try to build their theories out beyond the past, 
ahead of history, they build like wasps with paper. And 
for this reason: their laws come after, not before, the act 
of human wishing and the human wish can alter all they 
know. In Germany and Italy where men, some men, 
enough men to have power, have imagined life-like melo- 
dramas to take up the lack of life, the world’s economists are 
made to look like infants. Both states by every economic 
rule have been insolvent now for years. And yet they arm, 
build planes, wage wars, kill Spanish women the economists 
would say they could not build nor wage nor kill. Econo 
mists like all historians believe the future from the past. 
The future differs from the past in one particular: men 
wait for it and men can change. Men can grow tired and 
discouraged and wish change. Men can grow tired of the 
old excuses and the threadbare frauds and wish new answers. 
The man who gives them answers from the past and says: 
You did this once; you'll do this twice, will not persuade 
them when they’re truly tired. 
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Only poetry that waits as men wait for the future can 
persuade them. The church cannot. The church concerns 
itself with souls but with each soul alone and for a different 
purpose. It possesses an eternal truth in which the ages of 
the human spirit, the great successive images which one by 
one have moved the hearts of men, are like the little winds 
that blur the sea. It solves the difficult arithmetic of this 
hard world by writing the equations on a blackboard some- 
where else. Poetry can have no elsewhere. Poetry is art 
and, being art, committed to this earth, confined within the 
shallow water of this air. Its matter is what men can see 
and sense and know. Its medium is speech: most common, 
human, touched and worn of all materials that men have 
used for art. Its end is man: not men alone, not men in 
secre-—men as they are different,—men turned souls and 
grown distinguishable for eternity, but man. The common 
loveliness that all men everywhere have known: the com- 
mon fears: the common passions: the despairs. 

Why do poets, generation after generation, time out of 
mind, repeat: The sea is beautiful; women are beautiful ; 
the sun is beautiful? Because for each man it is new? 
No. Because for all men it is old. Because the loveliness, 
the poetry, is in the commonness, the recognition. Because 
it is the love, the wonder, that is poetry and not the object 
of the love or wonder. Generation after generation poetry 
has kept this record of the hearts of men. We who are now 
alive, the poets say, we men now living in this earth, we 
are still loyal to the sun: we are still loyal to the evening 
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and the odor of the water in the evening. 

Poetry alone in such a time as ours when all the images 
are blurred and doubtful, when men go starved because 
they cannot wish in common—poetry alone imagines, and 
imagining creates, the loyalty for lack of which we cannot 
live; for lack of which we cannot even eat, be covered and 
be warm. Poetry alone imagines, and imagining creates, 
the world that men can wish to live in and make true. For 
what is lacking in the crisis of our time is only this: this 
image. Its absence is the crisis. The issues men call issues 
are no issues. The issue between a planned economy and an 
economy called free is not an issue. The issue between a 
big-unit regulated economy and a small-unit competitive 
economy is not an issue. Such differences are differences of 
tactics, differences of means. The fact that we can talk of 
them as though they touched the life and death of our society 
merely betrays the poverty of our minds. Actually the issue, 
the one issue, we should talk about is this: What do we love? 
What truly do we love? To what do we desire to be loyal? 
Once we know the answer to that question everything will 
follow of itself. Once we know the thing that we desire to be 
the things that we must do will follow of themselves 


The defense of poetry in this time is a challenge. It is ; 
challenge to all those who quarrel about the means by w hich 
the people shall be saved to hold their tongues and be silent 
until the poets shall have given the people speech. It is 
a challenge to all those who would stop the mouths of the 
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poets with their pantry notions of pure poetry and their 
gentleman’s gentleman’s Standards of what a poet does, to 
hold their tongues and be humble until the poets have been 
heard. A poet like any other artist, like any other honest 
man acting as an honest man, does what he must do, what 
he has no choice but do. In a time like ours his poetry is 
like the poetry written in this time, for he has no choice 
but write such poetry. He writes the people yes because 
the yes of the people boils up through all the lovely images 
of the lake beyond the dunes, and all the glimpses backward 
into personal time, and will not let him rest until it is writ 
ten. And writing it he brings the mind of this nation one 
step nearer to an understanding of its will, and one step 
nearer to an imagination of the world in which it can believe 
and which, believing, it can bring about. 

Chose who wish authority for such conclusions may have 
authority. ‘The authority is Aristotle’s. In that great un- 
finished definition of poetry in which Aristotle distinguished 
poetry from history he said: history draws things which 
have happened but poetry things which may possibly happen. 
In that word “possibly” is the whole esthetic to justify the 
hun 





an and world-walking poetry of this generation. For 
the possibility of which Aristotle speaks is human possibility. 
History draws things which have happened: poetry things 
which are possible to men. In this time in which every- 
thing is possible except the spirit to desire and the love te 
choose, poetry becomes again the one deliverer of the people. 

Archibald MacLeish 
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erse 
BREAD AND POETRY 


O THE experienced ear of the poet, nothing is quite 

so tiresome as the oldfashioned plaint that art can only 
flourish under hardship and the poet under a leaky roof 
on a diet of bread and water. This nonsense has an appeal 
for rocking-chair readers and people who like a good cry 
with what they read, but the blunt facts are that a man 
has to live in order to write and exist in order to live. 
Time spent on economic worriment is time distracted and 
energy wasted, and a healthy body is a better machine than 
a starved one. In short, time is another word for freedom 
and confidence. 

Happily, our nation-wide depression, with its problems 
of relief and unemployment, has brought home the facts 
and revealed their essential character. Men are out of 
work through no fault of their own and simply cannot 
function, privately or publicly. This dangerous problem, 
as we all know by now, was turned over to the Works 
Progress Administration and, in the course of human events, 
artists, along with bankers, farmers and workers in industry, 
were given jobs at a living wage. Although the government 
was accused of going into business, and many a Croesus 
groaned at the mounting taxation, the WPA, notwithstand- 
ing its inexperience, the haste in which the projects were 
established, and the endless red tape through which they 
were handled, succeeded in doing things which had never 
been done before and leaving some excellent records on the 
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calendar. Not the least of these were made by the artists 
on the four Arts Projects. 

Naturally, some of the work has been bad or useless, 
funds being wasted on men and women who deserved no 
place among genuine artists. Furthermore, where leader- 
ship fell to the wrong persons, workers suffered, and ad- 
vancement came to people with a talent not for art, but 
for politics. However, since no society is perfect, and we 
have to judge any age by its outstanding effort, we may 
safely assume that the plan as a whole was worthy and 
merits the further encouragement of the nationally minded 
citizen. The benefits have been two-fold: The artist has 
been allowed to work and the public has been made aware 
of an American cultural movement. Admission to Federal 
theatres, concerts, galleries and guide books has been nomi- 
nal, and art has been disseminated among many people to 
whom it was a foreign language in the past. Still more 
important, local communities were taught to develop and 
respect their own creative talents. 

In the early days of the Writers’ Project, it was found, 
as elsewhere, that the government had no right to compete 
with industry—in this case, the professional magazines and 
publishers. ‘This meant that no author could sit down on 
government time with a view to writing a book for the 
regular market. Such work had to be done on spare time 
and with depleted energies. Since the income on all work 
done on the projects had to revert to the government, a 


feeling arose that a man might write a successful novel, 
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only to receive $23.86 a week on a book that sold in the 
thousands. And the book would be issued, not by his 
employer, but through a commercial source. This was a 
complicated problem. It was then the Guide Books were 
set up and all hands went in for research. This idea, 
scorned at the outset, has made a fine impression in time, 
still challenged, however, by the creative spirit. Pub- 
lishers ultimately welcomed the idea and more and more 
books were sanctioned by them. In other words, industry 
found the government helpful and gave its effort a com 
mercial accolade. Meanwhile, the creative writer, finding 
creative work on the other projects, among painters, sculp- 
tors and musicians, demanded more room and time for his 
own private effort. I don’t know just how this problem 
was solved, but have heard that a creative project now 
exists among the authors. Out of this movement, two ex 
cellent books have emerged: the American Stuff anthol 
gies: and collected work has appeared in the magazines. 
Even the poet has been recognized and he finds his largest 
welcome in a magazine which has spent more time on 
poetry than any other magazine in history. 

It is not my place to comment on the selections. I have 
tried to give a brief survey of the background out of which 
this issue came, and to play fair among the contradictory 
factors which now make room for the artist in our society. 
It seems to me (as it does to many other people) that the 
time has arrived for the creation of an art movement sup- 
ported by the people through its government, and divorced 
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1 


from the “re 


ief’’ and “charity” associated with the WPA. 
No self-respecting individual can accept such terms, nor can 
any of his democratic brethren ask him to accept them. On 
the other hand, the greatest care must be exerted against 
subjecting the arts to bureaucracy, or letting the leadership 
descend to clever people. I’d rather see the poet return to 
the garret in preference to accepting the condescending forces 
his defensive position raises. Poetry is an extremely diffi- 
cult art written, for the most part, by extremely sensitive 
persons. If they are to be run at all, they should be run 
by persons who understand them. And this understanding 
should extend to the poet in these pages: to unknown youth 
and the poet of the future. 


If poets are “odd” at all, they are odd because of a com- 
petitive civilization in which men are judged by the money 
they earn. Plato was not the first man—nor is he the last 

to banish the poet. Drive a man into the cold, you force 
him to become an outlaw and a specialist: his work has a 
precious tendency and is addressed, apparently, only to the 
few. But real poetry, the best poetry, comes out of the 
race and finds expression in its outstanding spirits. To 


neglect such writers is to neglect the race itself and to con- 


sign the age to folly and oblivion. 


Alfred Kreymborg 
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MONG all the crafts and trades that are practiced in 

America, poetry is the one that most needs and de 
serves public support. It is the first of all the literary arts 
and the key to appreciating the others. Yet the poets have 
gone without wages not only since the depression but since 
the first English settlement at Jamestown. 

It is true that a very few American poets have made a 
comfortable living by their work. Longfellow did; though 
I doubt that without a Harvard professorship he could 
have afforded his big house on Brattle Street. No poet of 
our own day has earned as much as Longfellow. A few, 
like Robinson Jeffers, have had a small inherited income. 
Others have read their poems in public, for very small fees, 
or have given lectures to Browning Clubs. Two or three 
at the most have subsisted entirely by selling poems and 
books of poems. Among them, Edwin Arlington Robinson 
is an almost heroic example of faithfulness to one ideal in 
the midst of a poverty that lasted until late in his middle 
life. Although we all look up to him, not many of us would 
follow his example. He sacrificed to poetry not only the 
comforts and luxuries of an ordinary existence, but also some 
things that are necessary to poets—books, music, travel, the 
stimulation of meeting other minds as keen as his own. He 
had to turn in upon himself; and it seems to me that his 
later poems, in their bodilessness and lack of sensuous 
warmth, show the result of his early privations 
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And these are great men whose names we have just men- 
tioned. Of the rest, we can only say that they got along 
as best they could. They were janitors or Greenwich Vil- 
lage night-club entertainers or professors or rich women’s 
pets—or else they engaged in other branches of writing, like 
book reviewing or biography, that yielded a small financial 
return—or else they abandoned literature altogether and 
went into advertising or selling, with a feeling of being 
where they didn’t belong. American poetry for the most 
part has been the expression of adolescent love and lyric 
frenzy and early sorrow. Some people think that this is 
the only poetry. But there is also the poetry of maturity, 
of long projects slowly conceived and executed with patient 
care. That type of writing we have lacked, and chiefly for 
the reason that most of our poets have had to cut short their 
careers before they were well started. 

It is not at all certain that those who ceased to write 
poetry were always less talented than those who persevered. 
Perhaps they were simply less obstinate or less willing to 
sacrifice their dependents. On this subject one could argue 
for hours with no means of reaching a final answer. All 
we can say is that, in America, there has been a tremendous 
wastage of poetic talent. 

I am of course describing a condition that has prevailed 
since the beginnings of American literature. The depres- 
sion years have changed it in two respects. In the first 
place, there have been very few of those business opportuni- 
ties that used to tempt poets into other occupations by hold- 
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ing out the dream, not of wealth, but simply of being able 
to pay their bills. In the second place, a great many poets 
—like those represented in this issue—have been given emer- 
gency jobs by the federal government. In the majority of 
cases, these men have not been the tyros or the failures. Some 
of our most distinguished poets have been employed on the 
various writers’ projects and subprojects, at salaries of less 
than $25 a week. A Pulitzer prizewinner, author of a dozen 
published volumes, spent a year on the Massachusetts Guide. 
He did good work there, and was glad to get it. 

The Federal Writers’ Project has not been ideal for the 
poets it employed. ‘Their task has not been writing poetry 
but describing towns in a guidebook fashion or doing histo- 
rical research. They have never been sure of their pay 
from one week to the next; some whim of Congress or some 





administrative ruling might abolish their job. This situa- 

tion has led to sitdowns, picket lines, telegrams to senators 

and, in general, a host of distractions that have prevented 
them from.planning their lives or their work in advance. 

But at least the poets have had food and lodging and, in 

their leisure hours, they have been able to produce their 
poems—as witness this exhibit. 

I hope that the relief features of the Federal Writers’ 
Project can be abolished with the end of the depression (if 
it ever ends; under the Roman Empire there was a depres- 
sion that lasted a thousand years). But I also hope that 
the best of the poets employed by the project can be perma- 
nently helped by the government, like the best of the paint- 
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ers and composers and playwrights. ‘That is the aim of the 
Federal Arts Bill, a proposal that has its promise, its faults 
and its dangers. The faults, I think, are worth correcting 
and the dangers worth facing. If we want to have poets 
in this country, we will have to keep them alive. 


Malcolm Cowley 


A BRIEF STATEMENT 


HE economic status of a group of poets, I suppose, can- 

not make a school of poetry, though it is quite possible 
that in time the poets’ aesthetic approach may tend to unify 
by the continuation of that status. This is true of non- 
literary people who register their economic position through 
political thought and action, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the poet differs greatly from other individuals 
in that respect. However, at the present time I can see 
only the slightest relationship between the work of these 
poets and their collective plight. 

This collection of poetry, therefore, may be said to be 
eclectic, and rightly so, I believe; and it will serve as an 
argument against those who hold the viewpoint that the 
establishment of a permanent Federal Bureau of Fine Arts 
will make for the regimentation of the artist. It would 
hardly seem appropriate for the writer to attempt an evalu- 
ation of the literary merits of this issue, but it is worth noting 
that almost every current movement in modern poetry is 
represented, as well as several social viewpoints. For ex- 
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ample, R. E. F. Larsson is a well-known Catholic poet, 
and at least one contributor admits to being a Communist. 
Geographically, all sections of the country are represented. 

But in the end, the most revealing, if shocking discovery 
to be made, is that these poets, with few exceptions, have 
been forced to qualify for relief in order to obtain their 
present connections with the Federal Writers’ Project. It 
is a little ironic, it seems to me, that the poet, the most 
over-romanticized of all artists, must be reduced to desti- 
tution before being allowed a modicum of financial security 
in order to practice his profession. One can only hope that 
this will not continue to be the “American Way” of spon- 
soring art. The passage of the Federal Arts Bill would 
allow all art, including poetry, to function with dignity in 
a supposedly democratic and progressive society. 

In ending this brief statement, it may be well to add a 
' word as to the conditions under which this work was writ- 
ten and collected. All these poems were written on “off- 
project time,” though many of them were made possible 
through the writers being given time for creative work. 
Particularly unpleasant to record is the fact that at the 
time of this writing the creative endeavors in New York 
have been curtailed and the creative magazine American 
Stuff suspended. It is hoped that by the time this issue is 
released, this order will have been rescinded. In any case, 
this Federal Poets’ Number of Poetry should be an affirm- 
ative voice for its reéstablishment or expansion. 


Willard Maas 
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REVIEWS 


A NICE AFTER-DINNER SCOLD 


Bultinger Bound and Other Poems, by Leonard Bacon. 

Harper & Brothers. 

HE intended moral of the book is good—how with ade- 

quate persons the performance outruns the desire and 
what varied forms tragedy or pathos assume where desire 
outruns performance. To Bacon, the types of the adequate 
are men who have enough money and sense to go hunting. 
These (together with dead writers) he contrasts to uni- 
versity students and teachers (and to living writers) as to 
types of the inadequate. 

However gond poems Bacon has written (and books of 
them rise, as Dr. Holmes raised the after-dinner speech at 
the club or reunion, to the level of literature) his perform- 
ance has never, it seems, outrun his desire. This soured 
his natural gusto. Although he condemns Eliot out of court, 
his message is as dour as Eliot’s and as culture-philistine, 
without Eliot’s grace of cultivation or humility before liv- 
ing tradition. 

Not the title poem but Weldon Kirk, the short story of 
a poet undone by his English professor, is the best piece 
in Bullinger Bound, which for the most part without New 
Yorker slickness gets only as far as the New Yorker towards 
a literary destination. The title poem is not nearly as di- 
verting reading as the epical rhapsody Quincibad; nor is 
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Weldon Kirk as final a statement in academic indictment as 
Ph.D.’s. 

Bacon’s fault has always been a sketchiness which blurs 
both outline and shade of meaning. Poetry comes hard 
to him. It is only when in full dress that he gives the illu- 
sion of being virtuose and here, where he appears in négligé, 
he appears with negligence. In Bullinger Bound all the 
characters have the same ideas and all speak like the author. 
As a result, the author’s assertions that all contemporary 
literature is unmitigated bunk are deprived of authority. 
The same quaint assertion would have seemed, if as dull, 
at least less sour-bellied if Bacon had had the taste to give 
it light and shade by the means of folk-craft, in condemn- 
ing with faint praise. But as he has caught up the scold- 
ing tone of State Street in re the New Deal, listeners find 
themselves wondering what it can be that makes him scold 
so, and they have too little energy left over to learn exactly 
what it is he scolds about. 

John Wheelwright 


ARMORED CAR ROBBERY 


The Day’s Work, by Oscar Brynes. Harcourt, Brace. 
This book is a horselaugh at the expense of the New 
York City police department, and police in general. After 
perpetrating the crime of sitting upon the dignity of the 
law and quoting, with tongue in his cheek, from the wisdom 
of departmental publications, the author makes a perfect 
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getaway and thumbs his nose at them from the pages of 
his book. For example: 


When the night’s over . 
and the lamps outside are dimming to a spark; 
when the whole city like an absent-minded 
lady in a nightgown seems to have nothing on 
as she wanders into the sunlight nearly blinded 
it’s the police force you depend upon. 
The criminals in The Day’s Work also commit the un- 
pardonable crime of pulling “the biggest cash heist in U. S. 


history” rig! 


it from under the noses of the police and get- 
ting away with it. To this day the forces of law and order 
have failed to nab the gang of crooks that planned and 
executed this amazing half-million dollar armored car rob- 
bery two blocks from a police precinct in New York City. 

The author uses the facts of this notorious event as mate 
rial for his story in verse and executes a neatly planned, 
well-timed literary job. He draws a slyly mocking, humor- 
ous portrait of a flatfoot on his beat in the early hours of 
the morning, and of an habitually suspicious detective: 


. the dressed detector of the scene, 
deponent who observes the world on oath 


The world, like a pageant he is paid to see 
begins with victual, but is villainous; 
this is what makes the world so serious. 

The scene in which the leader of the gang meets with his 
mob to discuss plans for the hold-up and demands a twenty 
per cent cut of the swag for his commission is rendered in 
the vernacular of gangsters; probing beneath the trade jar- 


gon, it seems more like a parody of a meeting of brokers 
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regarding stock deals and commissions. Although Brynes 
handles the jargon familiarly and appropriately enough, my 
objection to the use of slang as verse is that it inclines to- 
wards rhetoric rather than poetry and tends to read like 
a lexicon of racketeer dialect. 

The description of the actual robbery is lively and has 
the excitement and immediacy of the tabloid story, but with- 
out the strained sensationalism of the press. Lines like the 
“blind end of a dining car/ where coffee is the color of 
men’s eyes”; “wonder crumbled in chromium and iced with 
gleam,/ a taxicab swam curbward like a dream”; and the 
following passage describing an armored car: 


Bumbling like a bug that cannot lift itself 

but buzzes instead its wings and crawls forward 

winding its weak legs under the burden above— 
. its gunbarrel sting extended .. . 


indicate a latent poetic strength which the author has held 
in restraint in order to give full play to the action of his 
narrative. 

As an aspect of documentation in recent poetry it should 
be noted how well the poet assimilates his facts. Apparently 
he has gone directly to official records and other sources to 
learn the details of the robbery, police methods, the speech 
of gangsters, etc. However, he does not present these de- 
tails like a series of garrulous, didactic items in a document. 
That method would have seriously hampered his narrative. 
He has inventively refashioned his material, made fluent 
use of clipped, everyday speech to quicken the pace of the 
story, and utilized fictional devices to arouse interest and 
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suspense in the reader. The poem moves with the tempo of 
a fiction thriller. 

Although it is a narrative almost bare of nuance and 
simple and terse in its language, this book has a meaning 
which the author may or may not have wished to imply. 
It is the entertaining parable of a successful Jesse James, 
a big-time, twentieth century, triggered business man; a suc- 
cessful crook in a crooked society. If poetry in general were 
to approach the level of entertainment of The Day’s Work, 
there might be some hope of diverting the book public’s in- 
terest from the Crime Book Clubs to sampling the thrillers 
of poetry. 

S. Funaroff 


ECHO ANSWERS 


Year’s End, by Josephine W. Johnson. Simon and Schuster. 

Here is an angry and rebellious book, religious in its 
intent with the sort of religion that inspired the prophet 
Isaiah. The cumulative effect of the volume is didactic, but 
there are in it many fine lyric passages and sharp images of 
a quality that suggests close familiarity with nature. The 
poems depend on this imagery and on intense emotion for 
their success; they are singularly devoid of certain other in- 
gredients which we have learned to demand, such as sub- 
tlety of approach, understatement, delicacy of allusion and 
economy of phrase. Josephine Johnson can, on occasion, be 
sparing of her words, but for the most part she uses them 
like hammer blows to drive home her proposition. Both in 
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her method and her conclusion she resembles that son of 
Amoz who lived in the days of Ahaz and Hezekiah. 


Bring no more vain oblations; incense is an abomination unto me; 
the new moons and the sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I can- 
not away with. When ye make many prayers I will not hear 
them; your hands are full of blood. 


That is Isaiah, and Year’s End supplies the modern version: 

Cold Christ, Forgotten Christ. Lamp burning low in a fly-specked 
chimney; 

A monstrous wind of word spoke in Thy name and the world 
nodding, nodding ... 

And the smell of the mausoleum under the fir and lilies 


What have we done for our children? 

We have knitted little jackets for their new-born bodies, 

And we have knitted wool socks to keep them warm in the trenches 
Gray-green socks on their skeleton feet. 


And where the prophet predicts the coming of a host from 
afar to overthrow a sinful people, a host “whose arrows are 
sharp and all their bows bent, their horses’ hoofs shall be 
counted as flint and their wheels like a whirlwind”, Jose 
phine Johnson says: 


Look down, look down, O little men! 
Listen. Lean down and hear 

Loud on the wind of death there comes 
Cry of the living mouths, the hard 

Pound of the living feet on stone, the strong 
Beat of the living drums in night. 


The parallel by no means ends here. It runs throughout 
the book and is the more surprising because it is so obvi 
ously unintended. It seems to be the result of a similar 
age, similar conditions and a similar quality of mind. Sym- 
pathy and an inspiring example will always do more to re- 
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form the world than anger and threats, but they are harder 
to achieve. The easiest way is to call down fire and brim- 
stone on the heads of the thoughtless (and sometimes help- 
less) offenders. Contemplation of this sort might mar the 
reader’s assimilation of Year’s End if it were not for the 
conviction that the poems spring from the sound roots of 
experience. No one who did not know poverty could have 
written this book. The intimate details are too starkly told. 


their children squirm in shame, wearing old purple coats 
cut down 

From ragged velvet; stumbling on icy pavements in old opera 
shoes, 

lying their stockings with a dirty string. 


The dole and the pension; the made job and the forced job; 
The basket with the red ribbon and the can of peaches; 


And now begins the winter wind, 
rhe long high whistling of the banshee voice 
Che paper walls that flutter and the stove 
Hot in the face, and icy air 
Sliding around the blue-white feet. 
These and other passages of similar sincerity wring our 
hearts and tie our hands, for if we cannot give old clothes 
and baskets to the poor, if we cannot acquiesce in the dole 
and the forced job, what are we, individually, to do? The 
answer, with which the book closes, is the answer of a 
mystic: 

There shall be no Kingdom and no Commonwealth, 


There shall be no classless state and no abundant life 
And there shall be no peace 


Until each of us shall have said 
“Tt is I, Lord, It is I!” JI.N.N. 
[235] 
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FUSION AND CONFUSION 


The Garden of Disorder and Other Poems, by Charles 

Henri Ford. Europa Press 
Christopher Columbus and Other Poems, by Sydney Salt. 

Bruce Humphries, Inc. 

It is regrettable to have to report of Ford’s splendid vir- 
tuosity that it does nothing so well as seal him hermetically 
in Ford. “When the trees ride bicycles” is an intelligible 
enough line (and a representative example of this poet’s 
method of rendering phenomena directly as experience) ; but 
others—‘“if the hunchback hinders the corn’s turning yel- 
low” or “Perfume the clock, and the cricket will take care 
of Aunt Bess’”—wrench things a bit too violently out of 
their dimension. The angle of refraction intelligibility will 





allow a poet in personalizing experience is debatable. Here, 
at any rate, it has been exceeded. 

These are all excerpts from the title poem, a kind of 
phantasmagoria where the impressions of a profuse and 
chaotic material world are presented in a dynamic succes 
sion of images, and “things” are rendered as psychic im- 
pacts. Ford’s technique is thus, in intention, direct—yet the 
total effect is devious. The poems are often brilliant in 
disjointed passages, but do not jell. Ford is difficult even to 
an ear trained to receive images as he uses them—not to 
“evoke”; not “representationally’; but as subtly connota- 





tive elements in a context where tonal and pictorial values 
are carefully blended. Here is the first part of Left In 


stantly Designs: 
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describe the circles 
first; terror 
will stay and 
the moon displace 


them and control 

the rain; 

then walk away 

in the rain’s disgrace; 


the blood’s obedience 
will follow 

instantly designs 

left in the sky’s hollow; 


once fearful often 

each ear then 

accepts its 

rightful coffin 
Images shuffled into such arbitrary juxtapositions as often 
as not miss the highly specialized responses at which they 
aim. This kind of thing is too vague for good surrealism; 
it recalls the Objectivists’ exquisite weddings of image and 
cadence, their anxious polishing of “particulars.” 

Ford probably senses the shortcomings, as he certainly 
senses the hazards of his idiom. “Imagination’s cloak makes 
us invisible,” he says in the title poem. And “dilute the 
sadistic monopoly’s whirlpool that twisted the artist out of 
all recognition” —a proposition to which the reader, lost in a 
thicket of private associations, is quite ready to assent. To 
communicate the insanely delicate tones of awareness that 
offer themselves to the poetic impulse, it is hardly enough 
to set forth the associations and images that supply them 
in the personal experience, and then to polish these partic- 
ular effects over and over. Ford’s work, indicative through- 
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out of strenuous technical application, suffers from his re- 
fusal to recognize that metaphor, to function, must be pred- 





icated on some reasonably clear referent in mutual experi- t 
ence. It is surprising, therefore, to note his straightforward ‘ 
use of symbolism in The Bull and the Butterfly. And 1 
The Jewelled Bat is a fine example of his ability to sustain 
heightened imagery. Both of these are from 4 Pamphlet 


of Sonnets, a collection yielding many rich and intense effects. 

However, it is in the group called Late Lyrics that he is 
most communicative, probably because a larger consciousness, 
a social consciousness, supervenes. Here there is less attempt 
to dissolve the world in private vision, and more to evaluate 
it. Insuch things as War and the excellent Plaint, we have 





stuff more comprehensible even as it is more comprehensive. 
The latter poem is subtitled Before a Mob of Ten Thousand 
at Owensboro, Ky. 


I, Rainey Betha, 

from the top-branch of race-hatred look at you 

My limbs are bound, though boundless the bright sun 
like my bright blood which had to run 

into the orchard that excluded me: 

now I climb death’s tree. 

The pruning-hooks of many mouths 

cut the black-leaved boughs. 

The robins of my eyes hover where 

sixteen leaves fall that were a prayer: 

sixteen mouths are open wide; 

the minutes like black cherries 

drop from my shady side. 

Oh who is the forester must tend such a tree, Lord? 
Do angels pick the cherry-blood of folk like me, Lord? 


Ford’s further development will be interesting to note. In 
this collection he has grown better as he has broadened. 
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The contents of Sydney Salt’s first volume of poems, 
Thirty Pieces, are all included in this new collection. The 
thing that arrested one in that volume was a concision more 
often than not attained by a deft play of imagery. Laconic, 
the poet etched his meaning in miniatures as sure as they 
were spare. He seemed to use a kind of picture writing, 
wherein a play of thought was suggested by images always 
adroitly in the service of concept. In lines like “Now my 
forest of desire is the leaf of your smile” and “a stream 
smiling with ocean”, from a poem entitled To Death, the 
touch was sure. 

In his new poem, Christopher Columbus, Salt emerges 
into something far more ambitious. In Thirty Pieces he did 
try, with less success, a few characterizations—including 
apologies far Cain and Judas, the former striking a trenchant 
irony, but the latter falling in execution far short of the 
profound spiritual paradox it tried to elucidate. In Chris- 
topher Columbus, however, not only is the characterization 
understandingly brought off, but there is an occasional pitch 
of lyric expression to which Salt’s early poems cannot be 
compared. Columbus is made alive, brought down out of 
the sublimities and absurdities of legend, a lonely dreamer 
despairing no less than hoping, plagued by misgiving as much 
as nourished on vision, an adventurer with “that wild knot 
in the bosom—the lives of men to stain the silk cloth of 
my deam.” 

[t is interesting, in view of what has been said of the 


author’s earlier work, to notice how Salt handles the climax 
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of his poem, the landing: 


The natives received us, 
nude and poised as sculptures. 


Here was the generous and early color of man. 
They stood before us in sweet air, 
in sweet light engraved. 
We were happy as lost children, 
these figures of earth silent, immortal witness— 
could there be greater hospitality? 
We fell on our knees and gave thanks to the Lord, 
our voices white, white— 
Soon, our visit would be over 
our voices turn red 
This is extremely quiet writing to climax the emction, 
the anticipation, the high lyric afirmations which have gone 
before; but it is effective because the poet has fallen back 
on the cameo technique in which he has trained himself. As 
poetry it is undeniably touching, a successful fusion of 
thought and symbol. And in the poem itself the reigning 
in of pace is as effective as it is abrupt—a moment of abso- 
lute and quiet vision, the dreamer’s intuition, the prophet’s 
reverence. Its reticence is its strongest quality. 
Christopher Columbus is almost the only new piece in this 
new collection, but it gives evidence of a marked advance. 
P. Del. 
NEWS NOTES 
Since word got abroad that we were planning the present issue, 
both The New Republic and The New Masses have devoted 
special sections to work by members of the Writers’ Project, and 
we are told that one of the large publishing firms expects to bring 
out an anthology of WPA poets. This is all to the good—how- 


ever, all this must remain an empty gesture unless it results in 
more adequate recognition of the »oets and in an intelligent use 
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of the great cultural force they represent. For while we agree 
that the writing of good books about our states “represents as 
much creative effort as the writing of short stories, poems, etc.,” 
it is nevertheless a fact chat, whereas the Theatre and Art Projects 
have had theatres and galleries in which to show their work, the 
poets, those who have gained proficiency in the highest literary 
art, have in most instances been given neither the time nor the 
opportunity for employing their special talent. To create the 
assignments and media which will release that talent in the fullest 
measure and guide it into the most effective channels will be any- 
thing but an easy task. Yet it can be done, it is eminently worth 
doing, and the Arts Projects administration has not shown itself 
afraid of difficulties. 

Though this Federal Poets’ Number is the most comprehensive 
collection of its kind yet published, it is by no means complete. 
Some poets could not be reached in time, since their connection 
with the Writers’ Project had not been generally announced, or 
at least was not known to either Willard Maas or ourselves. 
Others, because of previous commitments, had no unpublished 
work available. Moreover, an attempt has been made to avoid 
including too many poems from any one region; so that the choice 
of material has been necessarily, in some degree, arbitrary. The 
addition of sixteen pages to our format has proved but a slight 
advantage, and the amount of good work submitted makes us 
wish that we had an issue at least twice the ordinary size to 
devote to it. It should also be pointed out that several well-known 
poets are represented with brief single entries, by their own 
preference, in order that more space may be given to younger 
writers. 

We are glad to announce that John Peale Bishop will contribute 
to our next issue a critical review of the present Federal Poets’ 
Number. This will include a consideration of the other collec- 
tions and anthologies of Project writers, “an investigation of the 
character of the work of the new generation, and an inquiry into 
the value of government support of the poets.” 


The Harriet Monroe Library of Modern Poetry has been off- 
cially dedicated at the University of Chicago, and after a two 
months’ period of cataloguing will be open daily to students and 
visitors. Occupying a room in one of the finest of the university 
buildings, the collection consists of about 2300 books, together 
with the complete file of poets’ letters and manuscripts accumulated 
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during the first twenty-four years of Poetry. The books are for 
the most part those which were considered worth reviewing and 
keeping on shelves in the office. Nearly all are first editions, and 
many are signed by the authors. They represent only a small 
proportion of the number of volumes sent in; the collection is 
therefore a selective one, reflecting the critical standards of the 
magazine. That this “library of modern poetry” may continue to 
deserve its title, an anonymous benefactor has provided a fund 
of five thousand dollars, the interest from which will be devoted 
in perpetuity to the purchase of new books of verse. 

It was fortunate that the task of transferring, housing and 
arranging the collection should have been undertaken personally 
by Dr. M. Llewellyn Raney, Director of the University Libraries, 
one who has a keen and sympathetic appreciation of contemporary 
literature. No more attractive setting could have been found than 
the room provided in Wieboldt Hall. This room contains shelves 
which are capable of holding several times the present number 
of books, and there are also special display cases for letters and 
manuscripts. Surmounting the shelves on one wall is a replica of 
the bronze tablet which has been placed on the grave in the Andes, 
bearing the inscription: 

HARRIET MONROE 
POET 
FRIEND OF POETS 
BORN CHICAGO — DECEMBER 23, 1860 
DIED AREQUIPA — SEPTEMBER 26, 1936 

Here, in this large bright room overlooking the Midway, poets 
and poetry have been given literally “a place in the sun.” 

The dedication took place at an informal dinner on the evening 
of May 24, given by the Friends of the Library in Hutchinson 
Commons. Lloyd Lewis presided, and Sterling North introduced 
the speakers. The collection was presented by the editor in behalf 
of Poetry and accepted by Vice President Woodward of the Uni- 
versity. Carl Sandburg spoke in memory of Harriet Monroe, 
recalling “a slight woman physically, a little frame but a very 
peculiar power. The years passed and in a certain sense she was 
a house of many doors—all humanity could come in. She had an 
acquaintance with many very real poets, some of whom the hand 
of the potter shook in the making. She knew where they had 
created realities and she became familiar with where they merged 
on madness, and she loved them for all of that. She had some- 
thing that strangely catholic character Charles Lamb had.” 
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Ford Madox Ford, also speaking in a vein of reminiscence, 
brought tribute from poets abroad, and concluded: “The passing 
of Miss Monroe’s splendidly obstinate and determined figure has, 
I can assure you, left a sense of loneliness to many poets, and it is 
a sense of loneliness that will not too soon be dissipated.” 

The main address of the evening was given by Archibald 
MacLeish. This was in substance the essay it is our privilege to 
include in the present issue. When MacLeish finished, the great 
audience rose to its feet in spontaneous tribute. His speech, 
delivered with ringing effectiveness, was later characterized in 
The Courier as “one of the high moments in the history of the 
University.” After the long applause had subsided, Dr. Raney 
read messages from poets on both sides of the Atlantic. An im- 
pressive conclusion to the program was supplied by William S. 
Monroe, well-known engineer and brother of Poetry’s founder, who 
stepped forward to read a clause from Harriet Monroe’s will 
relating to the establishment of a five-thousand dollar prize fund. 
The award will be made to an “American poet of distinction, or 
of distinguished promise” whenever the interest from this fund 
accumulates to five hundred dollars. The jury will consist of 
three poets, preferably from different parts of the country, to be 
appointed by the president of the University; and the will specifies 
that “in making awards the committee shall give preference to 
poets of progressive rather than academic tendencies.” 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


KENNETH FEARING, of New York, is a leading figure in the new 
poetry movement. He appeared for the first time in POETRY in 
1927, and is the author of two books of verse, Angel Arms and 
Poems. A new volume of his work will be published in the fall 
by Random House. 

WILLARD MAAS, who served as an auxiliary editor for this issue 
is the author of Fire Testament and a frequent contributor to 
periodicals. A new book of his poems, Concerning the Young, is 
announced by Farrar and Rinehart. He lives in New York. 

DOROTHY VAN GHENT is working for her doctorate at the Univer- 
sity of California. She has contributed poetry and criticism to 
The New Masses, The Southern Review, Poetry, etc. 

ALFRED HAYES, one of the outstanding younger poets, is on the 
staff of the Living Newspaper Theatre and has appeared in various 
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magazines and anthologies. With Leon Alexander he dramatized 
Erskine Caldwell’s Journeymen, which was produced on Broadway 
last season. 

RAYMOND E. F. LARSSON, since writing the poem in this issue, has 
left the San Francisco Writers’ Project to become a newspaper 
editor in Clearwater, Fla. He is the author of several books, 
including O City, Cities/, and has just completed a long “ballet 
in verse” which he is adapting for radio. 

WILLIAM PILLIN, a prominent younger poet and the recipient of 
our 1937 Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize, is at present a member of 
the New Mexico Writers’ Project, living on a farm at Santa Cruz. 

MARK TURBYFILL, of Chicago, needs no introduction. He is the 
author of several books of poems, including A Marriage with 
Space, and in 1926 received our award of honor, the Helen Haire 
Levinson Prize. 

JAMES DALY was on the Writers’ Project in San Francisco when 
the poem in this issue was written, but has now returned to New 
York. He is the author of two highly praised books of verse, 
The Guilty Sun and One Season Shattered. His group of poems 
in our March issue won enthusiastic comment from readers. 

HELEN NEVILLE, of New York, has appeared in many magazines, 
including Poetry, The Nation, The New Republic, Partisan 
Review, etc. 

MIRIAM ALLEN DEFORD, of San Francisco, is well known as a con 
tributor to magazines, and as the author of several biographies 
She has appeared often in Portry since 1915. 

HAROLD ROSENBERG was editor of the “American Stuff” issue of 
Direction. His verse and criticism have been published widely. 

S. FUNAROFF, also familiar to our readers, is the author of The 
Spider and the Clock, announced for publication by International 
He has been doing motion picture research work on the New York 
Writers’ Project. 

VIRGIL GEDDES, well-known as poet and playwright, is a member 
of the editorial staff of the Writers’ Project in the Washington 
office. He has appeared before in Poetry and is the author of 
two volumes, Forty Poems and Poems 41-80 

HARRY ROSKOLENKO, of the New York Project, has contributed to 
American Stuff, Poetry, Pagany, etc., and was represented in The 
Best Poems of 1937, edited by Thomas Moult. 

MARGARET WALKER, a young Chicago writer and graduate of 
Northwestern, was introduced to our readers last November. She 
is now writing a novel based on Negro folk-lore 
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KENNETH REXROTH, of San Francisco, is one of the best known 
of the “Objectivist” poets. He has appeared frequently in The 
New Republic, The New Masses, etc., as well as in Poetry. 

CHARLOTTE WILDER, now resident in New York, was for six years 
associate professor of English at Smith College. She is the author 
of a book of poems, Phases of the Moon, and in 1936 was co- 
recipient with Ben Belitt of the Shelley Memorial Award. 

H. R. HAs, also of New York, has appeared several times here 
as poet and critic. He is the author of a play in verse, The 
Ballad of David Crockett, a new production of which is being 
planned by Burgess Meredith. 

LOLA PERGAMENT was born in New York City, attended Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis, and now lives in Atlanta, Ga. She 
has published in many magazines, including Poetry. 

SEYMOUR GORDDEN LINK, another familiar contributor, has had a 
varied career as teacher, editor, and journalist. He is at present 
a supervisor on the Nashville, Tenn., Writers’ Project. 

The following poets honor our pages for the first time: 

WELDON KEEFS, now living in Denver, was for fourteen months 
an editor on the Nebraska Writers’ Project. He served on the 
staff of Midwest and has contributed verse, stories, and criticism 
to periodicals. 

STERLING A. BROWN, now on leave from Howard University, is 
serving as editor on Negro affairs for the Writers’ Project in his 
native city of Washington. He is the author of The Negro in 
American Fiction, Negro Poetry and Drama, and of a book of 
verse, Southern Road, published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. His 
poem in this issue will be included in a forthcoming second book, 
No Hiding Place. 

MELVIN G. SHELLEY is a supervisor on the New York Writers’ 
Project. He has contributed criticism to Creative Art and verse 
to Transition. His first volume, Mr. Silver and Other Early 
Poems, will soon be published. 

CHARLES HUDEBURG moved recently from Tennessee to New 
York. He was one of the poets included in Trial Balances, and 
has appeared in The Nation, Harper’s Bazaar, Alestis, etc. 

NORTON KRIEGER, now employed on the Chicago Writers’ Project, 
was born in South Dakota and spent his high school and univer- 
sity years in California. 

LAWRENCE ESTAVAN is a native of Louisiana living in San Fran- 
cisco. He worked for nine years on the staff of The Chronicle, 
joined the Writers’ Project in 1935 as editor of the San Francisco 
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Guide, and is now supervisor of the Theatre Research Project. 

With the exception of Mr. Maas and Mr. Funaroff, none of this 
month’s prose contributors are Writers’ Project members, though 
ALFRED KREYMBORG held an administrative position for several 
years on the Federal Theatre Project. He is the author of many 
books and plays, including the recent full-length radio verse 
drama, The Planets, which was broadcast over the NBC network 
on June 6th. An introduction is equally unnecessary for ARCHIBALD 
MACLEISH, whom many consider the most gifted poet of his genera- 
tion. His latest volume is the stirring Land of the Free, a book 
of photographs with a “sound track” of poetry. MALCOLM COWLEY, 
an editor of The New Republic and author of the widely-known 
memoir, Exile’s Return, has come of recent years to be known 
chiefly as a critic and commentator. He is, however, the author of 
an important book of poems, Blue Juniata, published in 1929 by 
Cape and Smith. JOHN WHEELWRIGHT, of Boston, is a well-known 
contributor of verse and criticism to PorTry and other periodicals. 
He conducts the “Poetry Noon” program over WORL, on Mon- 
days at 12:15 P. M. His novel in sonnets, Mirrors of Venus, will 
soon be published by Bruce Humphries. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
The River, by Pare Lorentz. Stackpole Sons, New York 
New Poems, by W. H. Davies. Bruce Humphries. 


Full Circle, by Carla Lanyon Lanyon. Shakespeare Head Press, 
Oxford, England. 


Fair Captive, by Angela Marco. Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 


Characters in Cadence, by Louise Morey Bowman. Macmillan Co., 
Toronto. 


The Ring and the Tree, by Sylvester Baxter. Bruce Humphries. 


Le Poéme de l’Atlantique, by Armand Godoy. Editions Bernard 
Grasset, Paris. 


PROSE: 
The World at My Shoulder, by Eunice Tietjens. Macmillan. 


England’s Musical Poet, Thomas Campion, by Miles Merwin 
Kastendieck. Oxford University Press. 


{Remaining books will be listed next month.] 
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